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Tiycological. 


Andrew Fuller's *“* Calvinisticand Socinian 5 ystems 
Compared.” 
the tendency of the different systems, 
frromote happiness, or cheerfulness of 
ind 
(Concluded.) 
{STIAN BRETHREN, 
he votaries of the Socinian scheme do 
in general, appear to fecl their hearts 
h interested by it. Voltaire could say 
is time, ‘‘at least hitherto, only a very 
Il number of those called Unitarians 
> held any religious meetings.” And 
igh Dr. Priestley, by his great zeal, has 
eavoured to invigorate and reform the 
y; yet he admits the justice of a com- 
A complaint among them, that “ their so- 
ies do not flourish, their members have 
a slight attachment for them, and easily 
ert them, though it is never imagined, 
adds, that they desert their principles.” 
this the Doctor accounts for by allow- 
that their principles are not of that im- 
ance which we suppose ours to be ; and 
“many of those who judge so truly 
eraing the particular tenets of religion, 
ye attained to that cool, unbiassed tem- 
of mind, in consequence of becoming 
indifferent to religion in general, and 
all the modes and doctrines of it.” 
ough indifference, it seems, they come 
through indifference they go out; and 
very indifferent while there. Yet, it is 
i, they still retain their principles ; and, 
1 ig St are very cheerful, and very hap- 
Jappiness, theirs, consequently, which 
$ not interest the heart, any more than 
orm the life. 


Although the aforementioned writer in 
Monthly Review insinuates, that Presi- 
t Edwards’ religious feelings were “ all 
d ecstasy, rapture, and entliusiasm ;” yet 
adds, “we cannot question the sincerity 
Mr. Edwards, who, however he may have 
posed on himself by the warmth of his 
agination, was, perhaps, rather to be en- 
d, than derided for his ardours and ec- 
cies, which, in themselves, were, at leasi 
hocent; im which~he, no doubt, found 
ch delight, and from which no creature 
wild receive the least hurt.” I thank you, 
, for this concession. It wil, at least, 
ve to show, that the sentiments and feel- 
rs which you deem wild and enthusias- 
al, may, by your own acknowledgment, 
the most adapted to promote human hap- 
ess; and thatis all tor which I at pres- 
t contend. President Edwards, however, 
as far from being a person of that warm 
agination, which this writer would insinu- 
- Noman could be a greater enemy to 
alenthusiasm. Under the most virulent 
positions, and the heaviest trials, he pos- 
sed a great share of cooiness of judg- 
ent, as well as of calmness and serenity 
mind; as great, and perhaps greater, 
n aby one this gentleman can refer to us 
mong those whom he calls men of “ cool 
nsations.” But he felt deeply in religion ; 
hd in such feelings, our adversaries them- 
lves being judges, he was to be “envied 
hd not derided.” 
Why should religion be the only subject 
which we must not be allowed to feel ? 
hare praised for the exercise of ardour 
even of ecstasy, in poetry, in polities, | 
hd in the endearing connections of social 
le; but, in religion, we must either go on 
th cool indifference, or be branded as en- 
busiasts. Is it because ‘religion is of less 
portance than other things? Is eternal 
Ivation of less consequence than the poli- 
cal or domestic accommodations of time ? 
is treated by multitudes as if it were ; 
d the spirit of Socinianism, so far as it 
erates, tends to keep them in counte- 
anee. Is it not a pity but those who call 
emselves rational Christians, would act 
hore rationally? Nothing can be more ir- 
onal, as well as injurious, than to cncour- 


# a moment, and to dis age it when 
suing objccts of infinite magnitude, 
“Passion js reason, transport temper here |” 


The Socinian system proposes to exclude 
ystery from religion, or, “ things in their 
Wn nature iicomprehensible.” t such a 
theme not only renders religion. the 


divests it of a property essential to the 
ontinued Communication of -hap stoan 
eat Our passions are more 


prehension, than by those which we fully 
know. It is thus with respect to unhappi- 
‘ess. An unknown misery is much more 
dreadful than one that is fully known. Sus- 
pense adds to distress. If, with regard to 
transient sufferings, we * ow the worst, the 
worst is commonly over; and hence our 
troubles are frequently greater when feared, 
than when actually felt. It is the same with 
respect to happiness. That happiness 
which is felt in the pursuit of science, abates 
in the full possession of that object. When 
once a matter is fully known, we cease to 
take that pleasure in it as at first, and long 
for something new. It is the same in all 
other kinds of happiness. ‘The mind loves 
to swim in deep waters: if it touch the bot- 
tom it feels disgust. If the best were once 
fully known, the best would thence be over. 
Some of the noblest passions in Paul were 
excited by objects incomprehensible: “ O 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearcha- 
ble are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out! Great is the mystery of god- 
liness: God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the spirit, seen of angels, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory !” Now, 
if these things be so, it is easy to see, that, 
to divest religion of every thing incompre- 
hensible, is to divest it of what is essential 
to human happiness. And no wonder ; 
for it is nothing less than to divest it of 
Gop! 

The Socinian scheme, by rejecting the 
Deity and atonement of Christ, rejects the 
very essence of that which both supports 
and transports a Christian’s heart. It was 
acknowledged by Mr. Hume that, “the 
good, the great, the sublime, and the ravish- 
ing, were to be found evidently in the prin- 
ciples of Theism.” ‘To this Dr. Priestley 
very. justly replies; “If so, I need not say 
that there must be something mean, abject, 
and debasing in the principles of Atheism.” 
But let it be considered whether this obser- 
vatiun be not equally applicable to the sub- 
ject in hand. Our opponents, it is true, may 
hold sentiments which are great and trans- 
porting. Such are their views of the works 
of God in creation: but so are those of De- 
ists. Neither are these the sentiments in 
which they differ from us. Is the Socinian 
system, as distinguished from ours, adapted 
toraise and transport the heart? ‘This is 
the question. Let us select only one topic 
for an example. Has any thing, or can any 
thing be written, on the scheme of our ad- 
versaries, upon the death of Christ, equal 
to the following lines ? 


“ Religion! thou the soul of happiness; 

And groaning Calvary of the; ! there shine 
The noblest truths; there strongest motives 
sting ! 

There sacred violence assaults the soul.— 

My theme! my inspiration! and my crown! 
My strength in age! my rise in low estate! 

My soul’s ambition, pleasure, wealth !—my 
world! 

My light in darkness! and my life in death ! 
My boast through time ! bliss through eternity ! 
Eternity too short to speak thy praise! 

Or fathom thy profound of love to man! 

To man, of men the meanest, ev’n to me; 

My sacrifice ! my God! what things are these!” 


Again, 


‘‘ Pardon for infinite offence ! and parden, 
Through means that speak its value infinite ! 

A pardon bought with blood! with blood di- 
vine ! 

With blood divine of Him I made my foe ! 
Persisted to provoke ! though woo’d and aw’d, 
Rless’d and chastis’d, a flagrant rebel still! 

A rebel ’midst the thunders of his throne! 
Nor Lalone, a rebel universe ! 

My species up in arms! not one exempt! 

Yet for the fou est of the fou! he dies '— 
Bound every heart! and every bosom burn! 
Oh what a scale of miracles is here !—~ 
Praise flow for ever (if astonishment 

Will give thee leave) my praise! for ever 
flow ; 

Praise ardent, cordial, constant, to high Hea- 
ven 

More fragrant than Arabia sacrific’d, 

And all her spicy mountains in a flame !” 


Night Thoughts, Nt. TV. 


There is a rich, great, and ravishing qual- 
ity in the foregoing sentiments, which no 
other theme can inspire. Had the writer 
been a Socinian, and attempted to write up- 
on the death of Christ, he might, by the 
strength of his mind. and the fire of his ge- 
nius, have contributed a little to raise his 
subject; but here his subject raises himn— 
raises him above himself. 

Che dignity of Christ, together with his 
glorious undertaking, was a source of joy and 
love to the primitive Christians. It was their 
darling theme, and that which raised them 
above themselves. Now, according to our 
system, Christians may still rejoice in the 
same manner; and give vent to their souls 
and to all that is within them, and that with- 
out fear of going beyond the words of truth 
and soberness ; or of bordering, or seeming 
to border, upon idolatry. But, upon the 
principles of our opponents, the sacred wri- 
ters must have dealt largely in hyperbole ; 
aud it must be oar business, instead of en- 
tering into their spirit, to sit down with 
“cool sensations,” criticise their words, and 
explain away their apparent meaning. 

Brethren! I appeal to your own hearts, as 
men who have been brought to consider your- 
selves as the scriptures representyou ; isthere 
any thing in that preaching which leaves 
out the doctrine of salvation by an atoning 
sacrifice, that can afford you any relief? Is 
it not like the prie Levite, who pass- 
ed by on the other side? Is not the doctrine 
of atonement by the blood of Christ, like 
the oi) and wine of the Samaritan ? 
Under all the res of life, whether 
from inward conflicts, or outward troubles, 





Heeted by objects which surpass our com- 


is not this your grand su ? What but 
qs edpeneke With, the ather, ofi¢ whois 


the propitiation for our sins, could prevent 
you, when you have sinned against God, 
from sinking into despondency, and encour- 
age you to sue afresh for mercy? What 
else could divest affliction of its bittérness ; 
death ofits sting ; or the grave of its gloomy 
aspect? In fine, what else could enable 
you to contemplate a future judgment with 
composure? What hope could you enter- 
tain of being justified ov that day upon any 
other footing than this, “It is Christ that 
died ?” 

I am aware I shall be tol, that this is 
appealing to the passions, and to the pas- 
sions of enthusiasts. ‘Co which it may be 
replied ; in a question which relates to hap- 
piness, the heart is the best criterion: and 
if it he enthusiasm to think and feel con- 
cerning ourselves as the Scriptures repre- 
sent us, and concerning Christ as he is there 
exhibited, let me live and die an enthusiast. 
So far from being ashamed to appeal to such 
characters, in my Opinion they are the only 
competent judges, Men of mere specuia- 
tion play with doctrines: it is the plain and 
serious Christian that knows most of their 
real tendency. In a question, therefore, 
which concerns their happy or unhappy in- 
fluence, his judgment is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Dr. Priestley allows,that “the doctrine of a 
general, and a most particular providence, is 
so leading a feature in every scheme of pre- 
destination, it brings God so much _ into 
every thing,—that an habitual and animat- 
ed devotion is the result.” This witness is 
true: nor is this all. The same principle, 
taken in its connexion with various others, 
equally provides fora serene and joyful sa- 
tisfaction in all the events of time. All the 
vicissitudes of nations ; all the oppositions 
to the church of Christ; all the efforts to 
overturn the doctrines of the cross, or blot 
out the spirit of Christianity from the earth, 
we consider as permitted for wise and holy 
ends. And, being satisfied that they make 
a part of God’s eternal plan, we are not in- 
ordinately anxious about them. We can 
assure our opponents, that when we hear 
ther boast of their increasing numbers, as 
also professed unbelievers of theirs, it gives 
us no other pain than that which arises from 
good will to men. We have no doubt that 
these things are wisely permitted; that 
they are a fan in the hand of Christ, by 
which he will thoroughly purge his floor ; 
and that the true Gospel of Christ, like the 
sun in the Heavens, will finally disperse all 
these interposing clouds. Weare persuad- 
ed as well as they, that things, upon the 
whole, whether we, in our contracted 
spheres of observation, perceive it or not, 
are tending to the géneral good; that the 
empire of truth and righteousness, notwith- 
standing all the infidelity and iniquity that 
are in the world, is upon the increase; 
that it must Increase more and more that 
glorious things are yet to be accomplished 
it, the church of God; and that all which 
we have hitherto seen, or heard, of the 
gospel dispensation, is but the first fruits of 
an abundant harvest. 

The tendency of a system to promote 
present happiness, may be estimated by the 
degree of security which accompanies it. 
The obedience and sufferings of Christ, ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic system, constitute 
the ground of our acceptance with God. A 
good moral life, on the other hand, is the 
only foundation on which our opponents pro- 
fess to build their hopes. Now, supposing 
our principles should prove erroneous, while 
they do not lead us to neglect good works, 
but to abound in them from love to God, 
and with a regard to his glory ; it may be 
presumed, that the Divine Being will not 
cast us off to eternity, for having ascribed 
too much to Him, and too little to ourselves. 
But if the principles of our opponents should 
be found erroneous, and the foundation on 
which they build their hopes, should at 
last give way, the issue must befatal! I 
never knew a person in his dying moments 
alarmed for the consequence of having 
assumed too little to himself; or, for having 
ascribed too much to Christ; but, many, 
at that hour of serious reflection, have been 
more than a little apprehensive of danger 
from the contrary. 

After all, it is allowed, that there is a con- 
siderable number of persons among us, who 
are under too great a degrec of mental de- 
jection; but, though the number of such 
persons, taken in the aggregate, be consider- 
able, yet, there are not enough of them to 
render it any thing like a general case. And, 
as to those who are so, they are aimost all 
of them such, either from Constitution ; from 
the want of a mature judgment to distin- 
guish just causes of sorrow ; or from a sin- 
ful neglect of their duties and their advan- 
tages. ‘Those who enter most deeply into 
our views of things, provided their’ conduct 
be consistent, and there be no particular 
propensity to gloominess in their constitu- 
tion, are among the happiest people in the 
world. 
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Scripture LUlustrations. 


From Paxton’s Illustrations, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM THE 
PUBLIC GAMES IN GREECE, 
Coneluded. 

Wrestlers before they began their com- 
bats, were rubbed all over ina rough man- 
ner, and afterwards anointed with in or- | 
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* Thus prepared they began their combat. 
They were matched two against two, and 
sometimes several couples contended at the 
same time. “In this combat, the whole aim 
and design of the wrestlers, was to throw 
their adversary upon the ground. Both 
strength and art were employed to this pur- 
pose ; they seized each other by the arms, 
drew forwards, pushed backwards, used 
many distortions and twistings of the body ; 
locking’ their limbs ‘in.each other’s, séizing 
by the neck or throat, pressing in their 
arms, struggling, plying on all sides, lifting 
trom the ground, dashing their heads to- 
gether like rams, and twisting one another’s 
necks. 
In this manner, the athletz wrestled 
Standing, the combat ending with the fall 
of one of the competitors. To this combat, 
the words of Eliphaz seem to apply: “ For 
he stretcheth out his hand against God” 
like a wrestler, challenging his antagonist 
to the contest, “ and strefigtheneth him- 
self,” rather vaunteth himself, stands up 
haughtily, and boasts of his prowess in the 
full view of “the Almighty,” throwing 
abroad his arms, clapping his hands toge- 
ther, springing into the middle of the ring, 
and taking his station there in the adjusted 
attitude of defiance. ‘“ He runneth upon 
him, even upon his neck,” or with his neck 
stretched out, furiously dashing his head 
against the other; and this he does, even 
when he perceives that his adversary is 
covered with defensive armour, upon which 
he can make noimpression: * he runneth 
upon the thick bosses of his buckler.” 
But when it happened that the wrestler 
who was down, drew his adversary along 
with him, either by art or accident, the 
combat continued upon the sand, the an- 
tagonists tumbling and twining with each 
other in a thousand different ways till one 
of them got uppermost, and compelled the 
other to ask quarter, and confess himself 
vanquished. Such appears to have been 
the manner in which Jacob wrestled with 
the angel: ‘“ And Jacob was left alone: 
and there wrestled a man with him, until 
the breaking ofthe day.” The verb which 
we render to wrestle, is derived from the 
noun (p$) abak, cust or fine sand, and 
means to struggle in the dust, or to sprinkle 
each other with small dust, after the man- 
ner of wrestlers. Hence, the victory was 
not contested by Jacob and the angel stand- 
ing, as Rollin seems to suppose, but rolling 
in the dust. Thus in Virgil, the happy in- 
habitants of the Elysian fields were employ- 
ed; “Some exercise their limbs on the 
gtassy plains, contend in sports, and wres- 
tle on the yellow sand.” 
“Pats in gramineis exercent membra palzs- 
tris; 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena.” 
En, 6.1. 642. 
Thereis only another text in which the sa- 
cred writer may seem to make an allusion 
to this species of contests ‘* For we wres- 
tle, not against flesh and blood ; but against 
principalities and powers ;” but as the apos- 
tle in the verse before, directs the Ephe- 
sians to put on the whole armour of God, 
that they might be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil, he must allude, not to 
the combat of the wrestler, who performed 
his exercises naked, but to the art of war, 
in which the combatant appeared in com- 
plete armour, and endeavoured to make 
the best use of every weapon, offensive or 
defensive, which art or nature supplied. 
The only other athletic exercise to which 
the sacred writers allade, is the foot race. 
It seems to have been placed in the first 
rank of public games, and cultivated with a 
care and industry proportioned to the esti- 
mation in which it was held. The Olym- 
pic gamés generally opened with races, and 
were celebrated at first with no other exer- 
cise. The lists or course where the athlete 
exercised themselves in running, was at 
first but one stadium in length, or\ about 
six hundred feet ; and from this measure it 
took its name, and was called the stadiam, 
whatever might be itsextent. This, in the 
language of Paul, speaking of the Chris- 
tian’s course, was ** the race which was set 
before him,” determined by public autaori- 
ty, and carefully measured. On each side 
of the stadium and its extremity, ran an as- 
cent or kind of terrace, covered with seats 
and benches, upon which the spectators 
were seated, an innumerable multitude col- 
lected from all parts of Greece, to which 
the apostle thus alludes in his figurative de- 
scription of the Christian life: “* seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside évery weight.” 
The most remarkable parts of the sta- 
dium, were its entrance, middle, and ex- 
tremity. ‘Theentrance was marked at first, 
only by a line drawn on the sand, from side 
to side of the stadium. To prevent any 
uufair-advantage to be taken by the more 
vigilant or alert candidates, a cord was at 
length stretched in front of the horses or 
men that were to run; and sometimes the 
space was railed in with wood. ‘The open- 
ing of this barrier was the signal for the 
racers to start. Ree se 
was remarkable, only by the circumstance 
A rizes allotted to the, victors 
of having the prizes - Chasen 
set up there. From this custom, © ot the 
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whence they statted. It is therefore to the 
foot race the apostle alludes, when he 


, Speaks of the race set before the Christian, 


which was a straight course, to be Tun only 
once, and not as in the other, several times 
without stopping. me 
According to sore writer's, it was at the 
goal, and not in the mi of the course, 
that the prizes were ited ; and tty 
were placed ina véry situation, 
that the competitors might be animated by 
having them always in their sight. This 
accords with the view which the a 
gives of the Christian life: “ Brethren, 
count not myself t6 have apprehended ; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press té& 
ward the mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” L’Enfant 
thinks, the apostle here compares our Lord 
tothose who stood at the elevated place at 
the end of the course, calling the racers by 
their names, and encouraging them 5 
holding out the crown, to exert themselves 
with vigour. 

Within the measured and determinate 
limits of the @adium, the athletz wefe 
bound to contend for the prize, which they 
forfeited without hope of recovery, if they 
deviated ever so little from the appditited 
course. Ip allusion to this inviolable ar 
rangement, the apostle tells the Corinthi- 
aus: ‘ We will not boast of things with- 
out our measure, but according to the méa- 
sure of the rule which God hath distributed 
to us, a measure to reach even unite you. 
For we stretch not ourselves beyond out 
measure, as though we reached not into 
you ; for we are come as far as unto you 
also, in preaching the gospel of Christ.” Tt 
may help vety much to understand this and 
the following verses, if, with Haniond, 
we consider the terms used in them asago# . 
istical. In this view of them, the measure 
of the rule (ro petgor ty xevores,) alludes 
to the path marked out, and bounded by 2 
white line, for racers in the Isthmiah 
games, celebrated among the Corinthians ; 
and so the apostle represents his work in 
preaching the gospel as his spiritual race, 
and the province to which he was appointed 
as the compass or stage of ground, which 
God had distributed or measured out 
(emegieey avrw,) for himto run in. Ac- 
cordingly, ** to boast without his heasure,” 
(ver. 15. eis ta amerea,) and to stretch 
himself beyond his measure, (vree 
exjesecta:,) refer to one that ran beyond 
or outof hisline. ‘“ We arc come as faras 


} to you,” (ver. 14. agi vmor ePbarapuss,) al- 


ludes to him that came foremast to the joal; 
and “in another man’s line,” (ver. 16. 
sv a@AAoTEIa xavovt,) Signifies in the pro- 
vince that was marked out for somebody 
else, in allusion to the line by which the 
race was bounded, each of the racers having 
the path which he ought to walk chalked 
out to him, and if one stepped over into the 
other’s path, he extended himself over his 
line. 
The chariot races were the most renown- 
ed of all the exercises used in the games of 
the ancients; and those from which tite 
victors derived the greatest honour; but 
the writer can find only one or two allusions 
to them in the sacred volume, and those in- 
volved in some uncertainty. One occurs in 
Paul’s first epistle tothe Corinthians, where 
he informs them of his gieat success in col- 
lecting a church at Ephesus; “But I will 
tarry at Ephesus until pentecost; for a 
great door, and effectual, is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries.” The in- 
spired writer, it is thought, alludes here to 
the door of the circus, which was opened 
to let out the chariots when the races were 
to begin; and by the word avJixesevei, 
which is translated adversaries, but which 
Doddridge renders oftfosers; means the 
same with antagonists, with whom he was 
to contend as in a course. This opposition 
rendered his presence more necessary to 
preserve those that were already converted, 
and to increase the number, if God should 
bless his ministry. Accordingly a celebrat- 
ed church was planted at Ephesus; and so 
far as we can learn from the tenor of his 
epistle, there was less to reprove and cor- 
rect among them than in most of the other 
churches to which he wrote. 
The other allusion occurs in. his second 
epistle to the Thessalonians: ‘“ Finally, 
brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord may have free course, and be glori- 
fied, even as it is with you.” Some think 
these words alludes to the applauses given 
to those who made a speedy progress in the 
races, which constituted so important a 
part of the Grecian games ; 
The honours and rewards granted to the 


eee eal, and waited the issue of 
the contest with eager anxiety ; i 

success was instantly followed by reiterated 
and con i 
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3 were only a prelude to the 
‘The middle of the stadium wards, whieh, though of little v 
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ed him through the stadium, and p 
ed aloud his mame and country ; W 
delighted multitudes, at the sight 
redoubled their acclamations an 

lauses. et a was 
. The crown, in the Olympic Friel =n 
of wild olive ; in the Pythian, F pine tree ; 
the Isthmian or Corinthiao, on parsley. 
and in the Nemzan, of ae erect Aivet 
Now, most of these were ea crnakble 


they would soon grow @Fy> oer 

men Elsnor produces reagan! Ba a 
in which. the contenders in these ex janie 
are rallied by the agg ig tog bee age 
“7 eens : is Plato has a cele- 
Sach trt ao Soni which greatly resembles 
eater dhe apostle, but by no means equals 
it in force and beauty : “Now they co it, 
to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 


. ‘hle.? The Christian is called to 
eT eo fight of faith, and to lay hold 
of eternal life ; and to this he ts more pow- 
erfully stimulated by considering, that the 
anéient athletz took all their care and 

ains only for the sake of obtaming a gar- 
Jand of fowers, ora wreath of laurel, which 
quickly fades and perishes, possesses little 
intrinsic value, and only serves to nourish 
their pride and vanity, without imparting 
any solid advantage to themselves or others; 
but that which is placed in the view of the 
spiritual] combatants, to animate their exer- 
tions, and reward their labours, is no Jess 
than acrown of glory which never decays ; 
a crown of infinite worth and duration ; 
“an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
forthem.” Morethan congnerors through 
him that loved them, and washed them 
from their sins in his own blood ; they, too, 
carry palms in their right hands, the ap- 
propriate emblems of victory, hardly con- 
tested, and fairly won. “After this I be- 
held, and loa great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all ngtions, and kind- 
reds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed in 
white robes, and palms in their right 

hands.” 

But the victory sometimes remained 
doubtful, in consequence of which a num- 
ber of competitors appeared before the 

judges, and claimed the prige ; and some- 
times a combatant, by dishonourable man- 
agement, endeavoured to gain the victory. 
‘Lhe candidates, who were rejected on such 
occasions by the judge of the games, as not 
having fairly merited the prize, were Called 
by the Greeks acoximo:, or disapproved, 
which we render ccsicieay IN a passape 
already quoted from Paui’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians: ‘ But 1 keep under my bo- 











roclaim- 
hile the 
of him, 


ap- 


_dy,and bring it into subjection, lest that by 


any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be (adoxsz5) castaway,” 
rejecic.. by the Judge of ais tue earth, and 
disappointed of my expected crown. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 

Who were instructed, by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing the act making pro- 
vision for theciviiza’ion of the Indian tribes 
adjoming the frontier settlements of the 
United States, &c. Ke. 


March 23,1624. Read: ordered that itlie on the table, 


Mr. McLean, of Ohio, from the Conimit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, to whom was refer- 
red the resolution of the 6th of January, in- 
structing them to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of repealing an act, entitled “An act 
making provision for the civilization of the 
Indian tribes adjoining the frontier settle- 
ments,” passed on the 3d of March, 1819, 
made the following Report: 

That they have examined the subject em- 
braced by the resolution, and beg leave tx 
submit the following statement: 

fhe Committee have carefully examined 
the measures which have been been adopt- 
ed for the disbursement of the annual al- 
lowance made by this law, and find them 
very judicious, and such as are best calcu- 
lated to effectuate the benevolent designs of 
the government. Although the peports 
heretofore made by the Secretary at War, 
contained the rules by which the sum grant- 
ed was to be apportioned and puid, the Com- 
mittee annex them to this report, and wish 
them to be referred to asa part of it. The 
Committee also submit a statement, showing 
the different sums paid tothe Indian schools 
which have been organized, and the num- 
ber of scholars taught at each school. 

From this statement it wiil appear, that 
91 schools have been established, all, ex- 
cept three, since the passage of the above 
law, and, principally, by the means which 
it affords. At these schools there are taught 
more than 800 scholars, whose progress iv 
the acquisition of an English education, ex- 
ceeds the most sanguine expectations that 
had been formed. 

’ Very comfortable school houses have 
been erected, for the accommodation of the 
different schools ; and, in most cases, conve- 
nient dwellings for the teachers. 

So far as the Committee have been able 
to ascertain, the plan of education has been 
very judicious, and no pains seem to have 
been spared, to extend to the Indians the 
full benefit of the law. 

All the schools are increasing ; and so 
urgent are the Indians to have their 
children aducated, that numerous appli- 
cations are refused, from the limited means 
which the schools possess. he time 
of the children is not wholly devoted to 
their books, while at school ; 


female industry in civilized life, and the 


boys are required to devote a part of their 
time in acquiring a knowledge of husbandry. 


The advances of male and female in these 


branches are most satisfactory, and have 
had no small influence in inducing 
ts to become less fond of an er- 


their 


the girls 
are instructed in such arts as are suited to 


ratic life, and more inclined to have fixed 
residences, afd rely for their support on the 
cultivation of the ground. Such has been 
the effect of the above circumstances, com- 
bined with some others not more influential, 
‘that at many of the places where schools 
have been established, the Indians have al- 

constructed comfortable dwellings, 
I low cultivate farms of considerable ex- 
tent.—They have become the owners 

ior the conveniences of life. 


’ ? 


mittee are aware that very con- 
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Christian denominations, all of whom feel a 
deep interest in the parental views of the 
government. But the committce are well 
persuaded, that had the government afford- 
ed no pecuniary aid, very few if any of the 
benefits which have been conferred, would 
have been experienced by the Indians. The 
annual appropriation of $10,000 has encour- 
aged the benevolent and pious in many parts 
of the country, té form associations and col- 
lect donations, with the view of aiding the 
humane purposes of the government. Hun- 
dreds of such associations are now in active 
operation ; and they are much cheered ip 
their exertions, by the rapid advances to 
civilization which the Indians have made. 
It requires but little research to convince 
every candid, mind that the prospect of ci- 
vilizing our Indians was never so promising 
as atthis time. Never were means for the 
accomplishment of this object so judiciously 
devised, and so faithfully applied as in the 
above act, and the auxiliary aids which it 
has encouraged. It is believed to be an es- 
sential part of any plan for Indian civiliza- 
tion, that with the rudiments of education, 
the males should be taught the arts of hus- 
bandry, and the females to perform those do 
mestic duties which directly belong to their 
stations in civilized life. ‘The attempts 
which have heretofore been made, many 
of which have failed, omitted this esssential 
part. Many zealous but enthusiastic per- 
sons, who have been most conspicuous in 
endeavouring to reclaim the Indians, per- 
suaded themselves to believe that to secure 
this object, it was only necessary to send 
missionaries among them, to instruct them 
in the Christian religion. Some of their 
exertions failed, without producing any sa- 
lutary effect, because the agents employ ed 
were wholly unfitted for the task. Others, 
though productive of some good effect at 
first, eventually failed, because to their mis- 
sionary labours were not added the insti- 
tutes of ecucation, and instruction in agri- 
culture. These are combined in the exer- 
tions now making; and from the good 
which has been done, the most pleasing an- 
ticipations of success: are confidently cher- 
ished. There are many Indian nations, 
within our boundaries, who have experi- 
enced no aid from these efforts; being re- 
stricted in the means, the benefits are con- 
sequentiy himited.—But the Committee are 
assured, that the continuation of the appro- 
priation, seconded by the liberal and in- 
creasing aids which are afforded by volun- 
tary contributions, will gradually and most 
effectually extend the benefits of the law, 
to the remotest tmbes who inhabit our ex- 
tensive domain. ‘his will be a work of 
tume ; and for its accomplishment great la- 
bour and perseverence will be necessary. 
ihe progress, however, of this work may 
be more rapid than any can now venture to 
anticipate. ‘The instruction and civilization 
of a tew enterprising youths, will have an 
immense influence on the tribes to which 
they belong. As the means are constantly 
applied, the numbers reclaimed will in- 
crease; and an increase of numbers will 
ensure, in a geometrical proportion, success 
forthe future. It is difficult to say what 
may not be accomplished, under such cir- 
cumstances. No one will be bold enough 
to denounce him asa visionary enthusiast, 
who, under such auspices will look with 
great confidence to the entire accomplish- 
ment of the-object. 
The civilization of the Indians has been 
viewed as a work of great national impor- 
tance by many whose talents, and public 
services, have rendered illustrious the an- 
nals of our country. ‘his was an object of 


great solicitude with Washington, and to all 


who have succeeded him. Prior to the pas- 


sage of the above law, the attention of Con- 
gress was invited to the subject, in almost 
every annual message from the Executive. 
if the policy of this measure were consider- 
ed merely as a question of pecuniary inter- 
est, it is belicvea that but few would hesi- 
tate to sanction it. 
the most friendly disposition, on the part of 
the Indians, no one, well informed on the 
subject, will venture to deny. 


That it inculcutes 


iiey understand the motive of the go- 
vernment, and properly appreciate it. So 
far as the benefits of this policy are extend- 
ed, will this feeling be cherished, aad it af- 
tords the safest guarantee against future 
wars. To say notning of the valuable lives 
which have been lost, in the Indian con- 
ilicts we have had, how much treasure has 
been expended in our defence! More mo- 
hey Was expended, in protectins the ex- 
posed parts of our country, from Indian de- 
predations, during the late war, than would 
be required, if judicicusly applied, to se- 
cure the great plan of Indian civilization. 
Shall we, from recent injuries, indulge a 
spirit of hostility against these unfortunate 
people? The principles of humanity, and 
the dignity of our government, forbid it. 
Phere is much in their condition to excite 
our sympathies, as men, and our protection 
as legislators. They have been driven from 
this wide domain, to a territory far less de- 
sirable, and of limited extent, They are 
constantly receding, as we are advancing. 
The Indians are not now, what they once 
were. ‘They have partaken of our vices 
more than our virtues. Such is their con- 
dition, at present, that they must be civiliz- 
ed, or €xterminated ; no other alternative 
exists. He must be worse than savage, who 
can view, with cold indifference; an exter- 
minating policy —All desire their prosperi- 
ty, and wish to see them brought within the 
pale of civilization —The means which have 
been adopted, and of which the law in 
question is the foundation, seems the most 
likely to obtain the desired result, They 
should not, therefore, be abandoned. ‘The 
passage of this law was called for by many 
of the people, in the most populous and 4 
fluential sections of our country. Their 
wishes were made known in language that 
evinced a deep interest—an interest jot pro- 
duced by a momentary excitement, but the 
result of much reflection, and a high sense 
of moral duty. It may be said, emphatical- 
iy, that the passage of this law was called 
or by a_ religious community. They were 
convinced of the correctness of the policy 
in a political point of view, and, uChric. 
tians, they felt the full force of 
tions which duty enjoined. Their 
tempered by reason. No fanciful schemes 
of proselytism seem to have been indulged 
pees: of poke und foknee "i pd. ber 
to the most judici “ 8: 
plishment 


; s, hy 
have been encouraged to . | 
mite, in aid of the wise policy of theger si 
ment. However the various lone 


*|to Havana, eters, Be in great numbers, 


of professing Christians may differ in their 
creeds, and general doctrines, they all unite 
in their wishes, that our Indians may be- 
come Civilized. ‘That this feeling almost uni- 
versally prevails, has been dec ared in lan- 
guage too unequivocal to admit.of doubt. It 
has been seen in their words, and in their 
actions, 

The committee believe, that such de- 
monstrations are not to be regarded lightly ; 
that the National Legislature will treat 
them with the highest respect. If a sec- 
tarian zeal had had any agency to produce 
this general interest, it would be less en- 
titled to serious consideration. But sucha 
contracted feeling seems to have ; had 
no influence ; a more noble and Christian 
motive seems to have been cherished. All 
unite to second the views of the government, 
by ameliorating the condition of our Indians. 
They are taught the first radiments of edu- 
cation, the duties which appertain to man 
asa member of civil society, and his ac- 
countability as a moral agent. Repeal this 
law, and these exertions are net only para- 
lyzed, but destroyed. ‘The Indians will see, 
in such an act, that we feel less for their 
prosperity, than our professions have en- 
| couraged them to believe ; and such an im- 
pression cannot fail to produce the most in- 
jurious consequences. 

From the various lights in which the 
committee have viewed the policy of this 
law, they are convinced that it is founded 
in justice, and should not be repealed. 
They, therefore, submit to the House the 
following resolution ; 

Resolved, ‘That it is inexpedient to re- 
peal the law making an annual appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. 
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FOREIGN. 


Greece.-We have been favoured, says the 
Boston Centinel, with the following extracts 
of letters from an American gentieman in 
Asia Minor.—“ I am happy to say the pros- 
pect that the Greeks may by and by estab- 
lish their freedom, is daily brightening. 
Our last accounts from the Peloponessus an- 
nounced the fall of Corinth, and probably of 
the speedy surrender of Patras. Should the 
latter event take place, it will be very dif- 
ficuit for the Sultan to reduce them again 
to obedience. 

“Travellers say the Greeks appear to 
be in excellent spirits, especially the Athe- 
nians. 

“ At sea, the Greeks continue masters; 
the Ottoman ficet has sustained much inju- 
ry in several engagements. The fleet of the 
Pasha of Salonique has been captured by 
the Greeks, who have also taken several 
other ships of war, and their lenity towards 
their prisoners has gained them much 
credit. I sincerely wish to see this oppress- 
ed and unfortunate people free. This is a 
different opinion from that of most mercan- 
tile men here, whose interest leads them to 
wish rather the failure than the success of 
this premature revolt. ‘They say the Greeks 
are a vicious people; and they no doubt 
have their portion, forgetting at the same 
time why they are so, and that itis moral- 
ly impossible for virtue to dwell where there 
is both bodily and mental slavery. Can we 
expect to find noble or generous sentiments 
in a people who, from their mother’s breast, 
are brought up in servile submission and 
continual fear of such brutal masters? It is 
impossible ; and I am only astonished to 
find there is so much good feeling and 
sense as they have shown in this business. 
“Those who wish ill success to the 
Greeks forget it is the only means which 
will ever raise them agzin to a moral level 
with other nations. We have rumours that 
the Holy Alhance have’ determined to put 
the Greeks into submission, and that Aus- 
tria is charged with the business. I cannot 
believe it, but should it be so, it will only add 
another page to the history of the many dis- 
graceful acts which the wicked despots of 
Europe have of late been affecting.” 

A New Refpublic—The Editor of the 
Salem Gazette has received a letter from a 
friend, now at Truxillo, and a document ac- 
companying it, containing a decree for the 
admission of foreigners into a new republic 
in South America.—The following recapitu- 
lation of the principal items is extracted from 
the letter: 

“ TRuxIL_o, Feb. 16, 1824. 
“ Dear Sir: I'send you an important docu 
ment relative to this new republic, styled 
“the United Provinces in the centre of 
America,” consisting of the Provinces of 
Guatimala, Nicaragua, Coast Rica, Hondu- 
ras, and St. Salvador. ‘The principal towns 
are Guatimala, the capital, with a population 
of about 30,600, Omoa and Truxillo. 

* This is perhaps one of the most fertile 
countries in the world, producing cocoa, 
hides, cotton, indigo, sarsaparilla, and pien- 
ty of mines of gold, silver, copper, &c. The 
liberal principles upon which this govern- 
ment is founded approximate very near 
ours; nearer thau any of the South Ameri- 
can Colonies; and the indulgence allowed 
foreigners in working all the various mines 
is a thing unparalleled; and the securities, 
privileges, &c. given to all strangers, are 
founded on a basis peculiarly advantageous, 
and which cannot fail of inducing all spe- 
culators of every nation to avail themselves 
of this great opportunity of working mines 
hitherto known only to indolent Spaniards, 
whose tenacity forbade any other than their 
Own countrymen from sharing in the riches 
of the new world. 

‘Fifteen families are allowed to settle a 
township, and pay no taxes or duties to go- 
vernment for five years. Lhe duties levied 
are very moderate, and the facilities to com- 
merce equal to any ports in the world. 

** At present the trade is nearly all en- 
grossed by Spaniards, and carried on with 
Havana. But the day is not far distant 
when the United States will share the great- 
est part of the trade, as we can supply them 
with every material. English merchants at 
the Balize look with a jealous eye upon 
every American adventurer here, and the 
poor Spaniards cannot bear the idea that all 
nations are to be permitted free ingress and 
egress into every part of this hitherto for- 
bidden country. , cs 

“Cattle are abundant, and are exported 


_ “This country has several fine 
upon the Pacific, and is most ad) sng 
ly situated for carrying on commerce with 
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ports are linens, cottons, Bec. from = Phy 
rum, sugar, &c. from —_aipeery feted mds 
provisions, é&c. from the United sg yas 
we can supply them with cotton, as west & 
India and Wassis goods, O71 as gyood terms as 
England or any other power. ee 
The English Bible § Society has pat 
the Bille to be printed in Spanish, and t tr 
sands are now distributing throughout these 
provinces. Formerly they were not allow- 
ed to read, but now free permission is given 
very one. 
yf: The distribution-of the Bible is prodics- 
tive of the most impertant and vital advan- 
tages to the natives, and will be of great ne 
ment in tranquilizing and consolidaung the 
overnments 
2 «Affairs are very tranquil, and have the 
most pacific appearance. The government 
seems determined to cultivate the most in- 
timate intercourse or interchange of com- 
merce with the United States, and manifests 
the utmost attention and hospitality to 
American visitors.” 
Peru.--Caracas papers have been receiv- 
ed, to the 10th of i’cbruary, containing ac- 
counts from Bogota, the capital of Colombia, 
of the 20th and 22d January. In these we 
have a full confirmation of the revolt in Peru, 
of the siezure and banishment of its leader 
Agucro, and of the prosperous statc of the 
patriot army now united under the supreme 
command of Bolivar. The thrice discomfi- 
ted General Santa Cruz, witli Colonels Lanz 
and Urdiminea, were in Upper Peru with 
three columns, “keeping the enemy in 
check.” 


ie 


MISCELLANEGUS. 


Boston Society for employing the female 
froor——A society under this ttle, says the 
New-York Observer, was iormed by a num- 
ber of ladies in Boston, in January, 1820, 
and the management of its concerns was en- 
trusted to thirteen ladies, assisted by a com- 
mittee of gentiemen. In the course of 
three months after the formation of this so- 
ciety, more than two hundred poor women 
applied for work, though the rates offered by 
the society were considerably lower than 
the average price of similar labour through 
the town. In June, 1820, a house was pur- 
chased for the accommodation of the insti- 
tution, and arrangements were made for 
employing a large number of women at 
washing and ironing. A shop was also at- 
tached to the establishment, where coarse 
articles made from materials purchased by 
the society, were kept constantly for: sale. 
Between March and December, 1820, $750 
were paid to about one hundred different 
women, for the work done by them. Dur- 
ring the year 1821, work tothe amount of 
$1427 was distributed chiefly to 93 women, 
who had often little other means of support 
but public alms, from which this estabish- 
ment savedthem. In 1822, work to the 
ainount of $1683 was distributed to above 
one hundred persons, 72 of whom were wi- 
dows, mostly with children dependent on 
them for their support ; and in 1823, work 
tothe amount of $1532 was distributed to 
about one hundred women, who were 
thought to be the most necessitous and de- 
serving among a much larger number who 
applied for it. 

Canal across the Isthmus of Darien.— 
The attention of the government of Mexico, 
says the New-*’ork Observer, has been re- 
cently directed to the opening of a communi- 
cation between the Guif of Mexicoand the 
Pacific Ocean across the isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec. The agent of the Mexican go- 
vernment at Washington has been authoris- 
ed to assure the citizens of the United States, 
that any person who will turnisn funds for 
the purpose of opening a canal between the 
two seas, at this spot, shall receive lands on 
the isthmus, and that the government is 
ready to grant exclusive privieges for a cer- 
tain number of years, to those whe may in- 
troduce steam boats into the bay of Guascu- 
alco which washes the Eust side of the 
isthmus, 

Virginia University—-The bill which 
lately passed the Legislature of Virginia for 
extending the charter of the Farmer’s Bank, 
contains the following provisions: 
“In consideration of the renewal and ex- 
tension of the charter of the bank, as afore- 
said, the said bank shail, on the first day of 
May, 1824 or as soon thereafter as applica- 
tion shall be made forthe purpose, on be- 
half of the ex-officio members of the Board 
of Public Works, pay into the fund for in- 
ternal improvement, the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to be reimbursed to the bank 
out of the profits of their stock other than 
that now held by the Commonwealth, or 
by the Board of Public Works, or by the 
Literary Fund. The said sum of $50,000, 
or such part thereol, as shail be reqmred, 
shall be loaned by the president and direc- 
tors of the Board of Public Works, if the 
said board think it expedient, to the rector 
and visitors of the University of Virginia, 
for a period not exceeding one year ; pro- 
vided that satisfactory assurance can be 
given to the Board of Pubiic Works, that the 
sum so loaned can be reimbursed to them, 
with lawful interest, out of the fund by this 
act appropriated to this purpose. The 
said rectors and visitors shall be entitled to | 
receive, out of the first monies which shall 
be paid by the government of tue Uniteq 
States, for the balance of the debt due to 
this Commonwealth, on account of advan- 
ces and expenditures during the late war, a 
sum not exceeding $50,000, and so much 
more as will be sufficient to pay the interest 
on the loan aforesaid ; and the monies so re- 
ceived by the rector and visitors out of the 
debt due from the government of the Uni- 
ted pene: is hereby pledged for the pay- 
nent of the money so to be loane 

Board of Public Works. The iat a 
borrowed by the rector and visitors, or, if 
none be borrowed by them, the money so 
received from the government of the Uni. 
ted States, shall be applied to the purchase 
of such books and apparatus for the Uni. 
versity as the said rector and visitors shall 
think proper.” 

Military Colonies —tt is wel} known, says 
the New-York Observer, that military col- 
onies have existed for a long time under th 
Austri gov ae e 
Tow tract of country, extending 

Whole Turkish _ border, through Creati 
Sclavonia, Hungary,and Transylvania, ‘Tian 
ict is undera . titut 
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both the Atlantic and Pacific. Its chief im- 
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able to bear arms, and . 
body of about 45 ,000 “it bi 
in service without any expense 
in time of peace. te 
From an article in the R 
pedique, which has been Copied j : 
of our papers, it appears that ~ 
of Russia has adopted a simijgen” 
now establishing a line of militgy 
of hi 





in the southern provinces 
“The villages are divided ints C 
tabout forty English acres. . = 
'two houses, one for 
and the other for the Reserye 4 
ter-Colonist is a peasant above 
of age, who receives his Jand un 
condition of supporting a soldies | 
if it be a colony of cavalry, and the 
family if h@@have one. The eau: 
live with fim, and while off ute 
usually calls him away at leag hf 
in the week,) to assist him jy au 
iis ground, At the end of 95 y 
if he be a Pole, the soldier js Teleng. 
service, or placed on the invaligy 
garrison duty, as he shall choose. 
serve is to be the successor of the 
Colonist, selected by him usually § 
family; and though he also is beg 
use of armsand the customs Of the 
and expected to till the land iggm 
cessity, is usually employed in some 
raft.” 

Ihe whole number of colonigtsiy 
stated at 48,000, and at preseneg 
estimated at 80,000. It is suppose 
emperor Alexander intends gradugi 
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the crown peasants are colonized, fj 
,ating eventually an overwhelmings 
several millions of men, always 
the field, without any expense tog ; 
and fears seem to be entertained gi 
safety of Europe may be jeopardiggi 

execution of this plan. ln our gyal 
sion, however, the world has high @ 
from magnificent schemes of this ke 

Production of Gold and Silveringd 
farts of the world—Of gold, the 

Surope produce in sterling, only daggm 
Northern Asia, 76,770/—Amerig @ 
of the total of 2,467,260/—in the fu 
proportions :—New Spain, 229,63% 
Grenada, 672,5002—Peru, 111,530 
and provinces east of Buenos Ayres, 
—Chili, 400,550/.—and Brazil, 9% 
Of silver, the total amount of which 
670/., Europe produces 484,580L,—aqh 
thern Asia, 199,630/-—-America fx 
the rest.—New Spain, 4,945,340. 
1,292,440/.—-Potosi, &c. 1,019,070 
Chili, 62,820/. 

Health of our Citics.—It appears 
official statement of deaths in N 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, dam 
year 1823, that the number in 

Philadelphia was 

New- York, 

Jaltimore, { 

Of these deaths were caused byl 
lowing diseases, in 

Consumfpition. 
New-York, 683 
Philadelphia, 536 
Baltimore, 236 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF PUBLICE ve 


At the execution of Johnson, it 
York, on the 2d instant, ah immense’ 
of at least 50,000 persons, was <a 
Business was suspended, and the @ 
made a general festival. Numerous 
were picked ; and the octurreaces a 
fully demonstrated the pernicious, . 
than the salutary, tendency of public 
tions. Surely the common sense of 
ened nations, will not continue ttf 
exhibitions so barbarous, and at tt) 
time so useless for every purpose @® 
tory example. 

WRITTEN SERMONS. 

Some of cur brethren, at the Ba 
engaged in earnest controversy, a 
comparative advantages of extemp%™ 
and written discourses. By ectempi 
sermons, they must mean those will 
such, merely in reference to the Jangm 
be employed. No man who does 
to insult hig hearers, wil! undertake 
dress them, except in unavoidabled 
stances, without previous refecill 
arrangement of his thoughts. If ti 
ciple be admitted, the dispute ap 
us to be as unnecessary, as a com 
whether a particular individual 
use his right hand or his left, 
is, Which can de use: best ; and this de? 
on circumstances, If a man cap 
without, written sermons, there 
doubt that this is the preferable m 
ture herself points it out as the d& 
thod to convey our thoughts to 
the greatest effect. If a mancal 
without notes, the only question is" 
he shall use them, or abandon the 
and this question he must, in the fe yp 
decide for himself. Sd 
JONES’ HIsTORY OF TBE CHAIST™ 

CHURCH | 
We are glad to learn, that the BY 
Cone, of New-York, has met wit ah 
encouragement, to authorize him ¥F 
press the first volume of this valua® 
This edition will contain the sit" 


be 


ed in a handsome style, and will be” 





for delivery in July nexb. 
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TITLES. 

reraarks which we made under this 
es or three weeks since, have, we 
soft to learn, gone to the heart of one 
ur brethren ; and he has sent us the 
win reply, which breathes 2 more 5 all 

tone, than he would have employ- 
a calmer state of feeling. We readi- 
a , his request to publish it ; 


hp 
pit 
3 

i 


omp!y witl Luge 
ino comment, because the sub- 

Our remarks were not 
any personal application 


} 
we aG\ 
requires none. 
ned to have 
r VK ads 
We spoke frankiy, and our 

Our correspondent 
q right to a different opinion ; and he 
: - ; > . a “7 c 
assume what title he pleases, if he 
rmit us to call him our friend 


teyvcr. 


jon is 


still pe 
brother. 
THER KNOWLES, 
end in your last pa ar 
“ap volte on che transientness of the 
: ¢ the wor ‘Those you after- 
ions of the wor Id. 2 seht 
1 made, under the head TITLES, mug 1 
well have been added on the same 
‘Their distinctiveness and honour, at 
as used in this country, have truly” al- 
t passed away. ‘The concluding pal a 
‘is written in a style, which, alt ine 
\ittle longer, I think you wall smcere- 
yove ; because sneering at “qvorthy 
es, as you please to call them, 1S un- 
hy of a Christian critic. at 
pu say you “are sorry that some wor- 
KMivines are not insensible to the carms 
itles,”’ yet presently that “to refuse 
4 manifests quite as much of vanity 
* hurnility or of good sense. “f You tell 
sat you wish “to fix @ marx on a title, 
h, absurd and contemptible as it is, is 
uncommon among a ceriain class of min- 
5: viz. the hicroglyphics, V. D. M. 
en this combination of symbols first met 
observation, we were marvellously puz- 
co decipher its meaning. At length we 
svered it-Verbi Dei Minister—(Min- 
of God’s word) This practice would 
00 ridiculous and contemptible to de- 
e our notice, were it not connected with 
dignity of the ministerial character.” 
is a pity we were not: informed why it 
pntermptible, absurd, and ridiculous, for 
minister of God's word” to call him 
so. It may be done to avoid adding in 
tead, Pastor of such a Baptist or other 
rch, which gives a sectarian aspect toa 
k; and it is a well known, and short 
hod of expressing what is sometimes 
ten in full, ‘‘ Minister of the Gospel.” 
dy the office of a Christian teacher has 
become so contemptible, that unless a 
has other titles, he had better have none, 
to expose himself by a confession of 
calling. No, brother Knowles, I consi- 
it as a title conferred by the Great God, 
certainly not less honourable than those 
an’s device. 
four calling the letters symbols and hie- 
lyphics, and saying you were marvel- 
ly puzzled to decipher the meaning, is 
e sportiveness. They are not symdols 
hieroglyphics, nor is it decifihering to 
erstand them. Most school-boys learn 
se abbreviations # their spelling-books, 
> which perhaps you went exploring with 
velious curiosity. I have seen many 
ological books printed in the last century, 
hich this title was used by the learned 
H pious authors; and have now before 
one of the most valuable Latin works 
hat age, in which the writer adds this 
bsurd and contemptible title,” to his col- 
e degree of Uoctor of Divinity. Its be- 
now pointed at in derision shows, in- 
d, that ‘the fashion of this world pass- 
away.”’ I feel no sort of reluctance 
t it should share the fate of other fash- 
s, but think it not right, that the linger- 
s adherents to the o/d wav, should be ac- 
owledged as “‘ worthy divines,” and then 
probriously hooted. 
remain affectionately, 


per, some good re- 
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GRANVILLE. 


The only remark which we wish to make 
that our meaning is not exactly stated here. 
e spoke of a certain class of customary ti- 
s, and of refusing them, when conferred by 
hers. To assume an unusual and uncouth 
e is a different thing —Ed. Star. 
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REVIVAL, 


An extract of a letter to the Editor of the 
mar, dated Greenville (Vir.) March 20th, 
ys: 
“From a correspondent, I recently re- 
rived a letter containing a brief detail of a 
orlous work of grace going on in the coun- 
rs of Halifax, Pittsylvania, and Bedford, 
irginia, which I deem too consoling to 
bristians, to withhold from the religious 
blic. Iam therefore induced to forward 
extract of the letter to you for insertion. 
“There has never been such a revival in 
€s€ Counties since the memory of man. 
uring the last year, a hundred and seventy 
hve been added to one church, and a hun- 
td and twenty, to three others, where the 
vival had just commenced. Persons of 
ery rank and age, have become subjects 
regenerating grace It is pleasing to see 
me of the old revolutionary soldiers, who 
id lost members of their bodies, in the 
auise of liberty, submitting to the ordinances 
our Lord. 
“ This glorious revival is spreading ; and 
pcre is a general awakening in Pittsylva- 
In this work, there are several young 
en of promising gifts, one of whom is 
Out 15 vears old, and many others of a 
ilar age. Out of the mouth of babes 
hd sucklings, hast [hou ordained strength.” 


‘BAPTIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 
The following Circular has been issucd 


y the Board of Directors: 


CIRCULAR. 


The Board of Directors of the * Baptise 
eneral Tract Society,” feel that it is due 


) their bretliren and to the public, to pre- 


tnt a brief statement of the reasons which 
ve led to the formation of the Society, and 
the principles by which its proceedings 
ill be regulated. 


’ The utility of tracts, as a medium of re- 


s10Us instruction, has been made too fa- 
uiliar by experience, to require, at present, 


particular consideration. No ether method 
ot disseminafing truth presents equal facili- 


Ss, Or requires so inconsiderabie an ¢x- 
; sreaching of the Gospel is ne- 


nd of fund 


ae oe 
ea ee 
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large portion of the population, and the in- 
difference with which the services of reli- 
gion are too generally regarded. The dis- 
tribution of the Bible is, in some degree, 
obstructed, and its usefulness diminished, by 
the comparative bulk and expensiveness of 
the volume. But tracts, by their cheapness, 
their brevity, and their simplicity of style, 
are adapted to extensive circulation ; and 
are enabled to find ready access to the most 
secluded dwelling ; to arrest the attention, 
and to gain a lodgmentt in the heart for the 
truths which they convey. Christian zeal 
has accordingly put this simple but power- 
ful engine into active operation. Millions 
of tracts are silently conveying their instruc- 
tive messages, to the remote villager, and 
to the mariner on the ocean. ‘The Gospel 
is thus preached to multitudes, who are se- 
questered, by their situation, their employ- 
ments, or their dispositions, from the com- 
mon means of religious instruction; and 
Christian charity is enabled, with little ex- 
pense and labour, to “ attend to the neglect- 
ed, and to visit the forsaken.” ‘Tracts pos- 
sess the further advantage, that they act as 
pioneers, to prepare the way for the intro- 
duction of the Scriptures, and of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel. 

Many Tract Societies have been establish- 
ed in this country ; but, with the exception 
of the American Tract Society, they are 
more or less local, and consequently limited, 
in their objects. The American Tract So- 
ciety, which is under the control of the Con- 
gregationalists, has acquired a considerable 
degree of prosperity. It has fulfilled its 
duties with enlightened zeal, and has been 
rewarded with general approbation. 

The Baptists in this country have hitherto 

had little agency inthe distribution of tracts. 
The principal reason is probably to be found 
in the absence of a General Society, as a 
common centre of action. Men, in all cir- 
cumstances, are less interested, and co-ope- 
rate less readily, in the measures of those 
with whom they have remote connexions, 
than of those to whom they are united by 
common principles and kindred feelings. 
This is a law of our nature; and hence, were 
nothing. to be apprehended from variance 
anc distrust, it would still be advisable, to 
leave the several denominations of Chris- 
tians to concert and execute their own 
schemes, for the advancement of the com- 
mon faith. Particular occasions may call 
for united action. Bible Societies, which 
aim merely to multiply copies of the-great 
charter of our religion, have a special claim 
on the cordial aid of all Christians. But 
most of the benevolent enterprises of the 
age have been originated and sustained by 
individual sects, which, having selected for 
themselves a particular station in the field, 
have rallied, at that point, all their forces. 
A much greater number of individuals have 
thus been brought to act, in the numerous 
offices of trust and toil, necessary to carry 
forward these enterprises. A greater ex- 
tent of influence is consequently at work. 
The partialities, and even the sectarian 
feelings, which operate on the minds of most 
men, are thus made tributary to the com- 
mon object. Individuals act mutualiy on 
each other; and a chain of communication 
is formed, conveying the animating impuise 
to every family and every bosom. 
The preceding remarks are particularly 
applicable to Tract Societies. Tracts 
are either summary expositions of Christian 
doctrines and precepts, or narratives of the 
effects of Christian principles. They are 
compiled by men, and consequently receive 
some shape and colour from the minds of 
their authors. ‘he true Christian is natu- 
rally desirous tobe assured, before he cir- 
culates a tract, that it contains the truths 
which are taught in the Scriptures. The in- 
terest, therefore, which he will take in the 
operations of a Tract Society, is proportional] 
to the confidence which he feels in the cor- 
rectness of the sentiments of its managers. 
It is scarcely necessary to state the infer- 
ence, that the several denominations of 
Christians cannot be expected to engage 
vigorously in the distribution of [racts, un- 
tilthey form Societies, and print Tracts for 
themselves. 

These are the leading motives for 
the formation of the ‘“* Baptist General 
Tract Society.” Experience has shown 
the necessity of an association of this kind. 
A general and harmonious system of opera- 
tions cannot be formed, without a central 
Society. No position is so favourable as 
this city ; and, therefore, the Board of Di- 
rectors confidently believe, that this Socicty 
will secure the good wishes and receive the 
co-operation of their brethren. 

The object of the Society, as stated in its 
Constitution, is, “‘ to disseminate evangelical 
truth, and to inculcate sound morals, by the 
distribution of tracts.” The tracts will, for 
the most part, be confined to practical sub- 
jects; but the Directors will feel them- 
selves at liberty to advocate, occasionally, 
with Christian candour, the doctrines and 
forms which Baptists believe and practise. 

‘The Board appeal, with confidence, tothe 
pious zeal of their brethren, to aid then, in 
their efforts to fulfil the duties of the Society. 
They earnesily invite them to form auxih- 
ary societies, to make donations to the funds, 
to become life members, and in any other 
way to lend their assistance. 

‘The General Depository of the Society 
is established at the Columbian Office, 
Washington City, under the direction of 
Mr. John S. Meehan. 

Depositories wil! be established at conve- 
nient places, in every part of the country ; 
from which auxiliary societies may be sup- 
plied with tracts, at the rate of ten pages for 
a cent. From the Generalgepository, 
they will be furnished at a distount of 10 
per cent.—about the average cost. Sabbath 
schools, and benevolent societies, generally, 
will be supplied on the same terms. 

Tracts will be kept for sale, at all the 
Depositories, at the price of ten pages for 
a cent. 

All applications from persons desirous to 
become depositaries, to procure tracts, to 
become life members, or for any other pur- 
pose connected with the Society, must be 
made (post paid) to Mr. Georges Wood, 
Washington City, Agent of the “ Baptist 
General Tract Society.” 


The Board have thought it proper, for 
various reasons, to recommend a form of a 
Constitution for Auxiliary Societies. The 
subjoined form, will, it is believed, be found 
convenient for general use. It may be mod- 
ified, at the discretion of the Societies. 

Constitution of an Auxiliary Society. 


Art. 1, This Society shall be called, 
“ The Tract Society of +, Auxiliary 





to the Bapitist General Tract Society.” 


Art. 2, Any person by paying [fifty[ 


cents, or one dollar] annually may become 
a member. 


Art. 3. The Society shall meet annually,on 
the last Wednesday of Oct. and choose a 
President, a Treasurer, and Agent [and Di- 
rectors, if thought necessary] who shall con- 
stitute a Board of Managers, a majority of 
whom shall be a quoram. The Board shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in their own 
body. They shall make an annual report of 
their proceedings to the Society. 

Art. 4, The Agent shall conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, shall pro- 
cure the tracts, and shall act as Depositary, 
unless another person be appointed by the 
Board. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and 
disburse the funds, under the direction of 
the Board, and shall make an annual report 
to the Society. 

Art. 6. Each member shall be entitled to 
receive three-fourths of the amount of his 
subscription, in tracts, at cost. The re- 
maining fourth shall be transmitted to the 
Agent of the * Baptist General Tract Socie- 
ty,” to aid its operations. 

Art.7. This Constitution may be altered, 
at any annual mecting, by the consent of 
two-thirds of the members present. 








Lightecnt) Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Monpar, April 5. 


A communication from the Governor of 
the State of Pennsylvania, transmitting a 
resolution of the Legislature of that State, 
approving the declaration of the President 
in relation to the preservation of liberty in 
the western hemisphere, was read and laid 
on the table. 


The bill “to abolish imprisonment for 
debt,” was taken up for consideration. Se- 
veral amendments were proposed and 
adopted ; among which was one offered by 
Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, for extending the 
operations of the bill to the District of Co- 
lumbia. ‘he bill, as amended, was ordered 
to be printed, and the Senate 


Adjourned. 
Tvespar, Ahfril 6. 


The unfinished business of yesterday, be- 
ing the bill ‘‘to abolish imprisonment for 
debt,” was resumed ; and after considera- 
ble discussion, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary : ayes, 18; noes, 17. 


The bill “ making appropriations for the 
naval service of the United States, for the 
year 1824,” was again taken up for the 
purpose of considering the amendments 
made thereto in the Senate, and which 
were not concurred in by the House. The 
Senate determined to insist upon their 
amendment to the bill, which appropriates 
$225,000 for the contingent expenses of the 
Navy Department, and provides for thase 
expenses in the gross ; the House contends 
for an allowance of $180,000 only, and that 
the items of the expense be efrecified. 
Adjourned. 


Led 


WepwesbDar, Afril 7. 


The bill “to allow drawback on the ex- 
portation of cordage, manufactured of fo- 
reign hemp,’ was taken up for consideration 
in Committee of the whole ; and, on motion 
of Mr. Talbot, the further consideration of 
the bill was postponed until Monday next. 


The bill “‘ toenable the President to car- 
ry into effect the treaty made at Ghent, the 
24th of December 1814, excluding foreign- 
ers from trade and intercourse with the In- 
dian tribes within the United States, and to 
preserve the fur trade within the limits of 
the said United States, to American citi- 
zens,” was again taken up fer consideration ; 
Mr. Knight was called tothe chair. The 
question was, upon an amendment offered 
by Mr. Barton, proposing a new section as 
a substitute for the third section of the 
bill. 


The proposed amendment provides, that 
the office of Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, at St. Louis, and the present Indian 
Agency, on the waters of the Upper Mis- 
souri, shall be abolished ; and authorizes the 
President to appoint Indian Agents, to be 
stationed among the Indian tribes on the wa- 
ters of the Upper Missouri. It makes it the 
duty of the Superintendents and Agents of 
Indian Affairs to prevent all citizens of the 
United States from hunting and trapping, on 
any Indian lands, and to enforce the laws 
against all such persons ag shall be guilty of 
those offences—-for which purpose these 
Superintendents and Agents are to be au- 
thorized to call upon the nearest military 
posts of the United States for aid. 


Without taking the question on the amend- 
ment, the Senate 


Adjourned. 
Txaursvar, April. 8. 


A message was received from the House 
of Representatives, stating that the House 
insisted on its disagreement to an ameénd- 
ment, made in the Senate, to the bill “ mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the 
Navy, for the year 1824,” and that the 
House had, on its part, appointed a Com- 
mittee of Conference on that subject. 

The bill “to abolish imprisonment for 
debt,” was then taken up, on the request of 
Mr. Jodnson, of Kentucky, that some mem- 
ber, who had voted for the recommitment 
of the bill to the Committee of the Judi- 
ciary, would move for a re-considération of 
that vote. Mr. Zhomas, who had voted for 
the re-commitment, offered the motion for 
a re-consideration of the vote, which mo- 
tion, after considerable opposition, prevailed 
—yeas, 23; nays, 18. The question to re- 
commit was then taken, and decided in the 
negative, without division. A motion was 
offered by Mr. Hayne for the indefinite post- 
fronement of the bill, which was also decid- 
ed in the negative ; ayes, 18 ; nays 21, ‘The 
bill was then further amended, and ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 


Adjourned. 
Fripar, April 9. 


The principal business before the Senate es 


| from 


to-day, was the bill “to abolish i 
ment for debt,” which was PassEp—ayes, 
24; noes, 19. v Ree 





Adjourned till Monday, 


|General Jackson, by 





HOUSE. 
SaTurdD Ar, April 3, 


On motion of Mr. Little, the bill from 
the Senate, “altering the time of holdin 
the courts in the District of Columbia,” 
was recommitted tothe committee on that 
District. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate 
to the bill, entitled “* An act making appro- 
{ieee for the support of the Navy of the 
Jnited States for the year 1824,” were 
read, and referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The House, in Committee of the whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill “to 
amend the several acts laying duties on im- 
ports ;” after a considerable debate on the 
general principles of the bill, the Commit- 
tee rose, and the House 
Adjournec. 


Monpar, April 5. 


Mr. McLane, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to whom the subject was 
referred, made a report unfavourable to the 
making of “an appropriation to compensate 
the friendly Creek Indians for property lost 
aud destroyed during the late war ;” which 
report was laid on the table. 

Mr. AlteLane, from the Committee to 
whom were referred the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill. making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Navy for the 
year 1824, made a report, which was re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. forsyth, from the Committce to 
whom was referred the President’s Mes- 
sage on that subject, reported a bill ‘‘ mak- 
ing further appropriations for the extin- 
guishment of the title of the Creek Indians 
to land lying in the State of Georgia ;” 
which was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Tracy, from the Committee on that 
subject, reported a bill further to amend 
the act authorizing the payment for prop- 
erty lost, captured, or destroyed, by the 
enemy, whilst in the military service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, pass- 
ed 9th April, 1816; which was twice read 
and committed. 

Mr. Allen, of Mass. called up the consid- 
eration of the resolution offered by him some 
days since, for fixing the time of the adjourn- 
ment + of this House ; and the question on 
considering being taken by yeas and nays, 
it was carried, yeas 94, nays90. Mr. Allen 
then moved to fill the blank with “ Monday, 
the 3d of May ;” Mr. Zodd moved, as an 
amendment, to fill the blank with “the 
20th day of May.” A debate on the subject 
ensued, which was superseded by the 
Speaker, who passed to the orders of the 
day. 

The House then resolved itself into com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Zomdinson in the 
Chair, on the amendments proposed by tlie 
Senate to the bill making appropriations for 
the support of the Navy. The Committee 
reported its disagreement to one of the 
amendments, and its agreement to the res 
maining two, with an amendment, which re- 
port was concurred in by the House, and 
the bill was returned to the Senate. 

The House again resumed, in committee 
of the whole, the bill “ to amend the seve- 
ral acts laying duties on imports ;” sand, 
after a debate which continued until half 
past four, the committee rose, and the 
House 

Adjourned. 

Tvespar,. April 6. 

Mr. Cocke, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was re-committed 4 
bill ‘for the appointment of two assistant 
Indian Agents,” reported the same with 
amendments; and the bill was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Randoifh gave notice, that, having 
been prevented, by indisposition, from call- 
ing up his resolution respecting an alteration 
in the compensation of members of this 
House, he should call up the same on Satur- 
day next. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Allen, of 
Mass. fixing atime for the adjournment of 
the House, being taken up; after some ob- 
servations from Messrs. 7od and Edwards, 
of N.C. the resolve was, on motion of Mr. 
Edwards, of N. C. laidon the table—ayes 
93, noes 68. 

Several bills were received from the 
Senate, and referred to committees. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Condict in the chair, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill “‘ to amend the several 
acts laying duties on imports ;” and after 
discussing a number of the items proposed 
in the amendments, the Committee rose, 
and reported the bill to the House. 

Adjourned. 

Weonespar, April 7. 

Mr. Forsyth offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be requested to communicate 
to this House the proposals made through 
the Path Killer, and 
his chiefs of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, 
in the year 1820 or 1821, to make a cession 
of their lands to the United States—toge- 
ther with any other propositions made in re- 
lation to the same subject, of which he may 
be possessed.” 

This resolution lies on the table one day of 
course, 

The engrossed bill, “* providing for the ap- 
pointment of an Agent to reside with the 
Osage Indians,” was read a third time, 
PASSED, and sent to the Senate. 

A message was received from the Senate, 
notifying that they insist on their amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriation bill, which 
was to strike out the specification of the 
items to which the contingent fund is to be 

applied, leaving it to the discretion. of the] 
Secretary of the Navy; and ask a confer- 

ence on the subject. 
On motion of Mr. J/cLane, the House re- 
solved to insist on their disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate; agreed to the 
conference ; and a committee of five ee 
deed et este 

on beha ¢ ae 

he Hose preemie 
of the amendinenes rPthe * bill laying du- 

* The first amendment, re- 
ducing the minimum on ingen oi Te 
40 cents the square yard, was adopted—ayes, 
101; noes, 9% , 
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Mr. Hamilton, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported, without amend- 
ment, the bill from the Senate, “for the 
gradual supply of cannon, bombs, howitz, 


g|shot, shells, and materials for carriages, for 


the fortifications of the United States, and 
for other purposes,”’ 

On motion of Mr. Tuctnai/, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a navy yard, for 
the purpose of building and repairing sloops 
of war and other vessels of inferior class, at 
some suitable point on St. Mary’s River. 
; Phe resolution yesterday offered by Mr. 
Forsyth, in relation to cessions of land to the 
United States by the Cherokee Nation, was 
taken up and agreed to. 
Phe House ti), assed to the unfinished 
business of yesterday, being the report of 
the committee of the whole on the bill for a 
reversion of the Tariff Duties on imports. 
Several of the amendments made by the 
Committee were adopted. Mr. Aremer 
then stated that several members, now 
present, who were absent® vesterday, when 
the vote was taken for re ucing the mini- 
mum on woollens from 80 to 40 cents, and 
several others who had voted in favour of 
the reduction, under a misapprehension of 
the subject, wished for a reconsideration 0: 
the vote; he therefore moved tor a recon 
sideration, After considerable opposition 
this motion prevailed yeas 109 ; nays, 95. 

The question then recurred on the 
House’s agreeing tothe report of the com- 
mittee of the whole in that amendment of 
the bill which reduces the minimum on 
woollen goods from &0 to 40 cents the square 
yard ; after an animated debate the ques- 
tion was finally taken, and the House re- 
fused toagree in reducing the minimum to 
40 cents—Yeas 101, Nays 104. 

Adjourned. ’ 


Fripar, April 9. 


The House was engaged, almost exclu- 
sively, on the tariff vill. On taking the 
question to concur in the amendment of the 
committee reducing the duty on cotton bag- 
ging, from 6 to 4} cts. per square yard, there 
appeared, ayes 84; noes,62. On the 
question for concurring in the amendment 
reducing the duty on iron in bolts and bars 
not manufactured, from one dollar and 
twelve and ahalfcents to ninety cents per 
cwt. there appeared—ayes, 120; noes, 85. 
Adjourned. 


ORDINATION, 


In Carrolton, Greene county, Illinois, on 
the 15th of February, the Rev. Sears 
CRANE was solemnly ordained to the work 
of an Evangelist. Rev. Jonathan Sweet 
preached on the occasion, fram 1 Corinthi- 
ans, iv. 21; Rev. Gorham Holmes made 
the ordaining prayer, and gave the hand of 
fellowship ; and Rev. J. M. Peck gave the 
charge from 2 Timothy, ii. 15, and made the 
concluding prayer. 


— a. 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday, the 7th instant, at College’ 
Hill, D. C by the Rev. Mr. Rice, Joun T. 
Tempce, M D. of Hanover county, Virginia, 
to Miss Exizaneta Ann Stavenron, daughter 
of the Rev. Witham Staughton, D. D. Presi- 
dent of the Columbia: College. 

On Tuesday evening, the 6th instant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hawley, Epwarp Srerusns, Esq. of 
the War Department, to Miss Exizasere 
James, all of this city. 

On the Ist. instant, by the Rev. Mr. M’Cor- 
mick, Mr. Worratneton Gorpoyx, to Miss 
Paiscitta Brian, ali of this city. 

DIED, 

In this city, on Thursday last, in the 30th 
year of her age, Mrs Excrzauera Hanpy, wife 
of Mr. Samue! W. H.ndy. 


REPORT OF DEATHS, 


In the City of Washington, during the month of 
March, 1824. 
Perer, <° abi. 
Measles, - - - ~ 
Do. (coloured) 
Pneumonia, - - - 
Consumption, - - 
Gangrene, - - - 
Pleurisy, - - - 
Abscess, - ° - 
Colic, (coloured) 
Dropsy, of the brain, 
Decay, -- - « 
Croup, - - - - - 


Qid age, (coloured) - 
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Total, - - - + + «= ate 
Adults, ~- « © «-.% 2 «6 8 
Children, - - - © - + + I? 

By order of the Board of Health. 











Anniversaries. 


FFXHE Rev. Rosexr T. Dinies requests us 
to advertise the foliowing anniversaries of 

several societies, which will take place in 
North-Carolina, on the days specified : 

The first. Saturday and Sunday in April, at 
Tick Creek, Chatham county, (N.C.) 

The second do. do. at Holley Spring, Wake 
county. 

The third do. do. at Mount Pisgah, Chatham 
county. 

The fourth do. do. at Enoe, Orange county. 

The first do. do. in May, at Mount Moriah, 
Orange county. 

Tie second do. do. at Cane Creek, Orange 
county, and the same days at Smithfield, John- 
son county. 


The third do. do. at Raleigh. : 
On Thursday, before the second Sunday in 


May, at Johnson, Union, and on the next day, 


Waynesborou Wayne county. On the 
Suri Raturday i) Sunday in May, the State 


Mission Society is to meet at Haywood’s meet- 
ing-house, Franklin county. Ministers are-re. 
quested to attend. 

April 3. 


CHRISTOPHER CUMMENS, 


TAILOR, 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and 
the citizens generally, that he has remov- 








ed from Pennsylvania Avenue, to his residence 
on F street, directly opposite the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams’, where he hopes, by strict at. 


tention, to merit a continuance of his present 
custom; andall those pleased to favour him 
with their commands may rely on having their 
work made in the first style, and on reasonable 
terms. Ladies’ habits, Children’s dresses, &e, 
neatly executed 

Families wishing cloths ‘Or cut to 

BC » pressing, and 
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eo 
SONNET, 
By Giam Battista Cotta — 

Thee is no God, the fool is sleet 
There is no God that rules << * ys 
Tear off’ the band that foldé wre 

head, 48" 

That God may burst po” his faithless eye. 

Is there no God !—the stars in myriads 





spread, 
Ifhe looks up, the blasphemy deny, 
Whilst Hisown features in the mirror read, 
Reflects the image of Divinity. 
fs there no God?+-the stream that silver 
flows, 
‘THe air he breathes, the ground he treads, the 
trees, ; 
‘The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind 
that blows, 
All speak of God ; throughout one voice 
agrees, 
And eloquent his dread existence shows : 
Blind to thyself, ah see him. fool, in these. 
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From Dr. Dwight’s Theology. 
DUTY OF PARENTS. 


Marisier in whith children ought to be taught. 


The instruction of childrer should be be- 
gun in very early life—Very young chil- 
dren are capable of learning many things of 
incalculable importance to themselves. All 
parents. appear to me to labour under se- 
rious mistakes with regard to this subject ; 
and begin to teach their children many 
things, at least at a later period, than that, 
in which they would advantageously begin 
to receive them. The infant mind opens 
faster than we are apt to be aware. This 
is the true reason, why very young children 
are almost always thought peculiarly bright 
and promising. We customarily attribute 
this opinion to parental fondness ; in some 
degree, perhaps, justly ; but it arises exten- 
sively from the fact, that the intellect of 
little children outruns in its pregress our ut- 
most expectations; the goodness of God 
intending, I suppose, to provide by this con- 
stitution of things the means of receiving in- 
struction, so indispensible to children at 
that period. Of this advantage every pa- 
rent should carefully avail himself. At the 
same time he should remember, that this is 
the season for making lasting impressions. 
The infant mind lays strong hold of every 
thing which it is taught. Both its under- 
standing and affections are then occupied. 
The iotans are then, also, remarkably 
susceptible, tender and vigorous. Every 
person knows the peculiarly impressive 
power of novelty. On the infant mind every 
thing is powerfully impressed, because 
every thing is new. From these causes 
is derived that remarkable fact, so com- 
monly observed, that early impressions in- 
fluence the character and the life beyond 
all others, and remain strong and vivid, atter 
most others are worn away. 

Instruction should be communicéied to 
children withun wearied jaiience—C hrist, in 
this and many other respects, has left in- 
structors a perfect example. Although his 
disciples were dull of hearing, and slow of 
heart to believe ; although they had many, 
and those often very unreasonable prejudi- 
ces, his patience was never lessened. He 
taught them in the gradual manner which 
Ihave recommended ; as, in his own lan- 
guage, they were able to bear. He taught 
them also without weariness, without fret- 
fulness, without discouragement, without 
reproaches, and Without intermission. At 
times indeed, he reproved them, and with 
some degree of severity ; but always with 
tenderness and good will. 

in this manner should parents teach 
theirchildren ; should be patient with their 
ignorance, their backwardness to receive in- 
struction, their mistakes, their forgetful- 
ness, the utcessity of teaching them again 
and again, and the doubts and difficulties 
which from time to time they suggest. In 
all this, the parents should manifest not only 
quietness of mind, but cheerfuluess, and 
willingness to repeat their instructions. 

Instructions should be given hersuasively. 
—Children are often discouraged from 
learning by being compelled to this employ- 
ment, and punished for not learning ; by 
the gloomy countenance, morose temper, 
and forbicding manners, of the instructor : 
by being unreasonably confined, and uarca- 
sonably debarred from those harmless ¢rat- 
ifications, which are necessary to preserve 
their health and spirits; and not unfre- 
com by the imposition of harder tasks 
than they are able toperform. If] sup 
ed such persons to act understandingly, I 
should believe that they intended to prevent 
children from learning ; and that their mea- 
sures were skilfully contrived for this pur- 
pose. But to the end for which they are 
3b mgd adopted, they could scarcely be 

tted ina more unhappy manner. 

To most children learning may be made 
an alluring object. Pleasantness of disposi- 
tion, affability, condescension, serenity of 
countenance, and sweetness of manners in 
the instructor ; engaging books, moderate 
tasks, reasonable confinement to study, a 
proper allowance of recreation, commenda- 
tion kindly given when merited, and well 
directed rewards for imptovement ; are 


Tsuasives toengage chil- 
$s and pleasurable 
The instructor, who 
course, must be very im- 
perfectly fitted for his employment = 

Children should be At by example— 
All men will adinit, that the seteal peoachon 
¢ education can never be taught successfal- 
without the aid of e. Example 
in @ great Measure, the same influence 
on every other part of education. Children 
others. Parents who 

read, will have rea 


_ Children should be 


nan mind is nota mere vessel, into which 


¢ is to be poured... It is better| 


“spmpared to a bee, fed during the first pe- 


}pressibility of water. 


children. Indus- 
strious children. 


‘pai will have lying children. 
ample, therefore, is of the highest possi-}  ~ 
“ble consequence in this important concern. ing summary 
ete feure at oveh 5 sant ‘ 
be d unccusingly to the most 
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THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 





riods of its existence by the labours of 
others; but intended ere long to lift its 
wings in the active employment of collect- 
ing sweets from every field within its reach. 
To such excursions, and to the accomplish- 
ment of such purposes, the mind should be 
early and seieloadly allured. This is the 
only way to give it energy and strength. 
Without the active exercise of its powers, 
neither body, nor mind, can acquire vigour. 
Without bodily exertions, Goliath, six Ccu- 
bits high, would have been only a gigantic 
boy : without mental efforts, °\Vewson would 
have been merely an infant of days. 


JAGOB PERKINS, ESO. 


Extract from a Memoir of Jacob Perkins, 
Esq. published in the Boston Gazette. 


Perkins deeply felt the want of an early 

instruction ; he knew there must have been 
many things settled which he was trying to 
discover, but he did not know where to find 
them. A man of genius, without the light 
of knowledge, resembles Sampson when his 
vision was extinguished, but his hair had 
grown, groping, in vain, for objects on 
which his supernatural gift might be tried. 
When Perkins was young, there were but 
few good books on natural philosophy in this 
country, and those, perhaps, not within his 
reach. Lectures were given at the several 
colleges, but they did not contain much in- 
formation, compared with those of the pre- 
sent day, and these were chiefly confined 
to professors and students. The exact 
sciences were but slightly regarded at that 
period, by many men of learning. The 
taste has changed, and there is a strong de- 
sire for this kind of knowledge in almost 
every profession ; and, in truth, philosophy 
has been brought to the common cares of 
life, with wonderful success. 
The birth place of Perkins was, in many 
respects, friendly to a mind like his. Re- 
tirement is the nurse of thought ; he had, in 
that place, sufficient opportunities for deep 
and uninterrupted reflection. It was a busy, 
thriving town, with a population of six or 
seven thousand souls. He was in this place 
equally removed from the excitement and 
idle curiosity of a great city, and the peer- 
ing inguisitiveness of a small village. Among 
these relations, friends and townsmen, if he 
had not much to fire his ambition, he 
found nothing, after his first embarrass- 
ments were removed, to disturb the cur- 
rent of his mind ; nothing to crush his hopes, 
or to mortify his spirits. He was known to 
all, connected with many, respected by 
most, and associated with the best; from 
boyhood he has maintained and augmented 
the favourable impressions he had made on 
the public mind for talents, and his name 
was as familiar to every child, for superior 
ingenuity, as the dial which the urchin 
watched to mark the moment for his school 
to begin. The literati of the town were 
among his warmest friends, ‘and if he did 
not get much information from them in his 
own pursuits, he received many other ad- 
vantages of perhaps equal value; they 
were the guardians of his fame ; their opin- 
ion and friendship were a shicld to his re- 
putation when assailed by ‘the envious and 
carping, among those engaged in similar 
pursuits, 

The latter years of the residence of Per- 
kins in Newburyport and Boston were occu- 
pied on subjects so numerous and various, 
that it would be impossible for any one but 
himself to give an accurate detail of them, 
or hardly to make out a full catalogue of 
his inventions and improvements. ‘The me- 
thod he discovered of softening and harden- 
ing steel at pleasure, increased the interest 
the community had taken in his check plate 
for security against counterfeiting. This dis- 
covery has produced many fortunate results, 
and opened a great field for his labours. 
This softness of copperplates, which re- 
quired often retouching, precluded the pos- 
sibility, by these means, of producing a 
perpetual similarity in dies br bills, on 
other use, but this invention has effected the 
object practically, if not mathematically. 
The King of Siam never expressed great- 
er surprise and incredulity when told by 
the Dutch Ambassador, that in Holland, 
water becomes so hard at times as to bear 
all hisroyal elephants, than did the philo- 
sophers of Europe and America, when Per- 
kins first maintained the doctrine of com 
He for a long while 
doubted the old philosophy, but made a se- 
ries of experiments, before he dared to 
risk his reputation on a full avowal. His 
perseverance is now amply rewarded by a 
general belief iu this phenomenon, This dis- 
covery led to the invention of his bathome- 
ter, au instrument, as its name denotes, to 
measure the depth of water ; and his ple- 
ometer, which marks with precision the 
rate at which a vessel moves through the 
same element. 

Every man who knows Perkins, and is 
capable of judging of his merits, cannot 
but place his intellectual powers in the first 
class of mind, but common observers have 


pos- | frequently thought him dull and plodding— 


a man who built up his fame by slow and’ 
eer drudgery, but they do not know 
him. It is true he is patient and laborious, 
but it is also true that he possesses that di- 
vine impulse of the mind which cannot be 
measured, nor exactly analyzed—that power 
which creates, combines, and felicitously 
arranges all it acts upon—that faculty of the 
soul which leaves all things of a common 
cast, and scems to go on as if ordained to 
develop the great laws of creation. 

Simplicity isthe striking characteristic of 
the habits and manners of Perkins ; and his 
methods of reasoning are all of the same 
cast—he begins upon a subject, whatever 
it may be, with calmness and serenity, and 
though constantly “on the track of inven- 
tion,” he seems in a reverie, on a bed of 
flowers, imvincibly persevering until he is 
certain that he can accomplish what he has 
undertaken. He often leaves the design to 
be carried into execution by some one to 
whom he accidentally imparts the informa- 
tion, and, probably, the first he knows of 
the advantage of his invention is through 
the medium of the altered condition, and 
perhaps consequential airs of the creature 
who has grown up by catching the offals of 
his genius. Smaller animals often feed on 
the prey the lion has hunted down, 


PAUPERISM. 


ied from the 
Boston Recorder) of ‘a Sr ae recenth 
__ made oh eratatare of New-York, 
fie the subject of - 
The Legislature of New-Y. > 
1823, instructed the Scenctary af aie 





| give 


ive a distinct view of the expenses and op- 
eration of the laws of the State bens 
York, for the relief and settlement Aes 
poor, and to suggest such improvements Mt 
result from a comparison of the system w 
that ted in other states.” In obedience 
to these instructions, the Secretary has col- 
lected and presented to the Legislature, a 
great mass of valuable information, by 
which it appears that there are 1 the state 
of New-York, 22,111 paupers- _Among 
them there are 446 idiots and lunatics ; 287 
blind ; 928 aged and infirm; 797 lame or 
sick, and incapable of labour ; 2604 children 
under 14 years of age; and 1789 pereen? 
incapable of earning their subsistence. 

the whole number of paupers, 88°F are 
foreigners, and 8753 are children under 14 
years of age, the greater number of whom 
are entirely destitute of education, and of 
that care which is necessary to form good 
moral habits. 

Effects of Intemperance. 
| Of all the permanent paupers, 1585, and 
their families, 989 wives, and 2167 children, 
were reduced to poverty by intemperance : 
a strong proof, says the Secretary, of the 
fact often asserted, that intemperance has 
produced more than two thirds of all the 
permanent pauperism in the State. 
Comparison between the Seaboard and the 
Interior. 

In eighteen counties bordering on the 
ocean, and on the Hudson River, with a@ pop- 
ulation of only 582,225 souls, bemg some- 
what more than a third of our entire popu- 
iation, no less than 12,270 permanent and 
occasional paupers are maintained or reliev- 
ed, being tar more than one half of all the 
yaupers in the State. ‘The city of New- 
Vork alone maintains 1698 permanent pau- 
pers, and relieves 7858 occasional paupers, 
being more than three sevenths of all the 
paupers of both classes, aud nearly one 
fourth of all the permanent poor. 


Number of Poor in different States com- 
jared. 


In New-York, there is one permanent 
pauper for every 220 souls, and one occa- 
sional pauper for every 100 souls.—In Mas- 
sachusetts, one permanent pauper for every 
200 souls.—In Connecticut, one for every 
150.—In Delaware, one for every 227.—In 
the interior counties of Pennsylvania, one 
for every 339, and throughout that state, 
one for every 265.—<In Illinois, there are no 
paupers supported atthe public expense. 


Expense of sufifiorting the Poor in the 
State of New-York, 

In 1815, it amounted to $245,000; 

1819, to $368,645 ; in 1822, to $470,000. 

Comparative expense of supporting them 
in Aims Houses, and in the common way.— 
In South Salem, Massachusetts, the expense 
in 1823, of each pauper in the Alms House, 
was $20 28 ; in 18 poor houses in the State 
of New-York, it was $35. ‘The Secretary 
states that the average expense, while out 
of an Alms House, will be from 33 to $65. 

Present method of sufifiorting the froor 
in the State of New- York.—* in most or ail 
ot the towns and villages in this State, where 
there are no alms-houses, the poor are dis- 
posed of by the Overseers in one of three 
ways: First, the overseers farm them out 
at stipulated prices to contractors, who are 
willing to receive and keep them, on con- 
dition of getting what labour tney can out of 
the paupers ; or, secondly, the poor are sold 
by auction—the meaning of which is, that 
he who will support them for the lowest 
prices, becomes their keeper ; or, thirdly, 
relief is afforded to the poor at their own 
habitations.” 

Defects of the present system of providing 
for the sufiport of the Poor— hese are, 
that the poor laws lead to itigation; that 
the poor are often treated with barbarity ; 
that the education aud morals of children 
are neglected; that there is no provision for 
the employment of those who are able to 
work; that the persons of this description 
are encouraged to become paupers; that 
street begrary is not discouraged ; that idiots 
and lunatics do not regeive sufficient care ; 
that there is great want of economy in the 
disbursements of the funds appropriated for 
the support of the poor; one county having 
expended more in litigation concerning the 
poor, than in their support. 


New Plan proposed—ist, that Houses of 
Industry, where the education and morais of 
the children shall receive particular atten- 
tion, be established in each county. 2dly. 
That Houses of Correction, where sturdy 
beggars and vagrants may be punished, be 
establisied in each county. 3dly. Phat a tax 
be laid on distilleries for the support of the 
poor, 4thly, Lhat one year’s residence in a 
county shall constitute a settlement. Sthily. 
‘That all orders of .emovals and consequent 
appeals be abolished. 6thly. That no male 
person in health, between 18 and 50 years o: 
age, having the use of all his faculties, shai! 
be placed upon the pauper list. 7thly. That 
severe penalties be inflicted upon ail those 
who bring to, or ieave in, a county, paupers 
not legally chargeable to it. 8thiy. ‘Phat 
street beggury be entirely prohibited. 9thly. 
That the expense of erecting and compiet- 
ing cach house of employment, be paid by 
the county, and raised by a tax, in four equal 
annual instalments. , 10thly. hat persens 
In prison, on Civil process, and their families, 
shall be maintained, if necessary, at the ex- 
peuse of the county in which they are im- 
prisoned. 

Economy of the profiosed flan—The ex- 
pense in 1822 of supporting the poor in the 
state of New-York, was $470,582. The es- 
timated expense by the Secretary, of the 
new plan, will be $232,500; making a dif- | 


in 


ference of $238,082. 


From the Orange County (N. Y.) Patriot. 
PROPAGATION OF THE SILK WORM. 


Nothing can be done in the manufacture 
of silk without the deaves of the white Mul- 
berry Tree. For although the worms will 
eat other leaves, they never make silk, un- 
less fed on these alone, The trees may be 
propagated by the seed, or by plants from 
the nursery. They thrive best in sandy 
loam. 1 ain told the plants may be procur- 
ed in abundance, from the State of Connec- 
ticut, where many families make a considera- 
ble business of manofacturing silk. Major 
Bingham planted a quantity of seed, about 
12 years ago. The trees, 1 should judge, 
are now 20 feet high, and the tops are 
Spread something like an apple tree. The 
business may be commenced on a small 
scale, when trees are uite . 


In the of July, soon after the 
worms hate combo thts balls of silk, 
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ly of worms, are placed by themse 
pe : sheet of brown, or other paper, ™ on 
room where they are kept. In a few war 
the worms will craw! out of the balls and 
assume the form of a miller, but they ct et 
fly or crawl from the paper. ‘They ae 
here together a short time, when the - 
males deposit their eggs and die. One Ne 
deposit at least five hundred eggs, age Xe 
about the size of a mustard seed. ile 
eggs adhere to the paper, and remain m 
that condition until the following spring. 
They should be kept from the air and — 
as much as possibie—say in a warm cel ar, 
or between folds of linen. When the leaves 
begin to shoot out and the weather becomes 
warm in the month of May, the paper, W ith 
the eggs, is to be brought out and exposed 
tothe sun and air. A very small insect 
wil] soon be discovered in the place of the 
egg. Soon after they are hatched, they are 
to be returned in the house, and a fe w leaves 
immediately placed within their reach— 
they continue to grow for about four weeks, 
when they will be nearly or quite two inch- 
es long.—During the four weeks they are 
growing, they shed their skins three or four 
times, and continue to devour an additional 
quantity of leaves as they increase i size. 
As they arrive at their full growth, which 
will be about the middle or Jatter part of 
June, they begin to wind their balls of silk, 
and sorapidly isthis labenr performed by the 
worms, that in about three days from the 
time they begin to spin or wind, the ball is 
finished—the fibres of silk as spun by the 
worms are very strong, so that they seldom 
break in reeling, and yet they are as fine as 
a person’s hair. ‘he balls are either of a 
yellowish or blueish white, from an inch to 
an inch and a half long, the worm being so 
contracted, as to be completely enveloped 
in the ball. Assoon as they complete the 
winding, those balls intended for silk, must 
be expo“#d to a warm sun—this kills the 
worm contained in them. ‘The process of 
getting the silk from the ball must then be 
attended to without delay, while the dead 
worm is in the ball and before it causes a 
disagreeable smell. The balls are to be 
thrown into a Kettle or tub of hos water— 
they are then to be stirred round with a 
small bush, until the loose fuz which ad- 
heres to the outside of the ball, is gathered 
on the bush. The end of the fibre of silk is 
then to be sought for and reeled of’ —it may 
be spun at leisure. The insects remain in 
the eggs from July to May—they hatch, 
grow, make the silk, deposit their eggs and 
die, all in about six weeks. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Statement of the Public Debt of the United 
States on the Ist of Jan. in each of the 
years from 1791, to 1823, inclusive. 


1791—75,463,476 52 | 1808—65,196,317 
1792—-77 227,924 66 | 1809—57,023,i92 
1793-—80,352,634 04 | 181055,173,217 
1794—78,427,404 77 | 1811—48,005,585 
1795—80,747,587 39 | 1812—45,209,737, 
1796 —83,762,162 07 | 1913—55,962,827 
1797—-82,064,479 33 | 1814—81,487,846 
1798—79,228,529 12 | 1815—99,833,660 
1799—78,408,669 77 | 1816-127,334,933 
1800—52,976,294 35 | 1817+123,491,965 
1801—83,038,050 80 | 1818-103,466,633 
1802—80,712,632 25 | 1819—95,529,648 
1803—77,054,686 30 | 1820—91,015,566 
1804—86,427,120 88 | 1821—89,987,427 
1805—82,312,150 50 | 1822—93,546,676 
1806—75,723,270 66 | 1823—90,875,877 
1807—-69,218,398 64 } 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Statement of the Amount and Value of Du- 
tiable Articles, manufactured annually in 
the United States and Territories; the 
Amount of Capital invested; and the 
Amount authorized and incorporated by 
State Laws, yr. 
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and 


States, &c. 


incorporated by 


State jaws. 


of dutiable articles: 
authorized 


Amount and value 
manufactured. 


Capital invested. 
Amount of Capital | 


| 





893,065 
4,542 325 
2,107 222 
2,429,204| 3,144,525 

784,349, 691,157 
4,844,387! 7,774,049 

919,419| 1,725,495) 
5,049,276! 6 923,077) 

561,500: 1,557,296) 
1,769,234! 5,671,837 

163 440} 45,200 
| 2,708,077} 3,138,557 

473,656! 3,6,508 

70.922) 280,775 

494,752) 219,635 

102,311} 36,501 

48.750} 33,025 
1,924,221] 976 229 
2,141,089} 2,575 522) 
3,134,772) 3,955 839 

142,692] 150,754 

126,498] 74,465 

160,419} 41,845 

34,500] 60,835 

: 1,700 


Maine 
New-Hamp. 
Massachus., 
Rhode Isl. 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
New-York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylva. 
De aware 
Mary ‘and 
Col. District 
Virginia 

N. Carolina | 
8. Carolina | 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Hlinois 
Missouri 
Michigan T. 
Arkansas T. 


Dollars,'32,27 1,984146,837,266 
To whie ; 


tal incol 
1820, viz. 


424,648 
740,894 
2,144,816 
878,558 


2,455,000 
21,049,000 


5,540,000 








18,304,000 
2,360,000 
1,115 000 


4,466,500 











uld be added—Capi- 
ted subsequent to 


New-Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New-York 


See 000 


»840,000 
1 900,000. 
797,000 


$70,656,500 
Advertisements. — 
ASSIZE OF BREAD. 


E average cash price of superfine Flour 
in Washington County, is ascertained 
be from $5 50 to $6. . 


to the directions of the act of the 
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SPENCER Ht. © 
Profioses to Publish by Sul 


THE 
HISTORY oF 


CHRISTIAN CHp 


FROM THE BIRTH OF cp 
EIGHTEENTH CEN 


INCLUDING 


BT ty.) 


) } 7 . 
The very interesting Mistery 


OF THE 
WALDENSES AND ALnigp 


In Two Volumes, 


Br WILLIAM Jonp 
Author of Biblical Cyclopedia, wy, 


First Ameiican, from the fourth Londog 


The excellent work now offered 
rican public, is held in high estimation st 
Britain ; and, in the course of 9 
passed through four splendid edition, 
Author, who is pastor of a Baptist 
London, has explored, with pe 

try, a wide range of ecclesiastieg}; 
and gathering materials from 

foes, has disposed of them with unns 
ment and skill. The deep conyigs 
these volumes are enriched with the 
teresting and important facts ;—faoty 
ly calculated to make lasting and , 
pressions upon the heart ;—has eg 
present Editor to encounter tie ¢ 
expense of their pub ication, and to 


—— 


TERMS, 


ectavo, of about 500 pares each, 9 
valuable maps; the whole printed 
paper, and executed in the best 
price will be, in boards, $2 per voly 
m sheep, $2 50—in calf, $2 75. 


receive a copy gratis. 


in July, 1824. 


(C7 Subscriptions for the above 
received by the publisher of the Sta, 
on the subject, post paid, may be 
John S. Mechan, Washington City, Bf 
the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, New-York, 


Feb. 28.— 


TO THE HUMAN 


J NFORMATION is requested by§ 
scriber, respecting a coloured fe 
ed Jupy Diat, who was clandestj 
from Frederick county, Virginia, 
years ago, and who, it is believed, 
itiegal bondage. Circumstances lead 
picion that she was taken to the Sate 
nessee. If living, it is supposed she i 
twenty or twenty two years of age. | 
son who shall give information to the 
ber, either by letter or otherwise, | 
lead toa knowledge of this unfort 
male’s condition, will render a seriw 





Letters on the subject should bed 
ty, Virginia. 


in the adjoining States, will be induced 
lish the above, for the purpose of sidis 
restoration of a fellow being to the ble 
liberty. 
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ot.® 





GENERAL assortment of Blanks 
4% Justices of the Peaec, for sale m 
able terms at this office. 

Nov. 8.— 


NEW AND VALUABLE M DIC 
Dr. Mellen’s Cough I 


HIS new and elegant Balsam bid 
stand unrivalled in its merits, for 
tions ; and we boldly venture to assert, 
medicine has ever gai so much ered 
short a time, as this composition; s 
case occurs, but may be removed by t 





consumptions with the most surprisi 
who were given up by the most 
sicians- Many certificates of its ¢ 
company each bottle. 

I hereby certify, that my wife has, # 
time past, been troubled with a violet 
and has been in very delicate health, 
having tried many different thing 
getting relief, 1 bought for her a bottlt 
Mellen’s Cough Drops, from the use @ 
in a very short time, she found great rei 
her cough has entirely left her, and sit! 
gained her strength. JOHN W. JEM 
Hudson, 12th Mo. 29, 1819. 


Affirmed before me, 


JOSEPH D. MG 

Recorder of the City of 

To the afflicted, whom this may 
I, Rosannah Barton, do certify, that !' 
violent cold in the latter part of the y# 
which created a violent cough and. dB 
breathing, which was very distressing® 
cured a bottle of Dr. Mellen’s Cough! 
and by taking a few doses of the said@ 
was entirely cured of my cough, at 
my side. ROSANNAH BARTO 
Wife of Mr, Joseph? 
Hudson, 12th Month 13th, 1819. 


This is to certify, that, in Jut 
seized with a distressing ¥ st 
side, great weakness in the lungs 9% 
tinued until July, 1819, which conhnt 
the house and sometimes to my bedi 
tried every thing as I thought; but 
I was at last induced to trial. 
len’s Cough Drops, which gave mem 
relief, increasing my stren and resi! 
er sleep. F can with the gre 
dence recommend them to all that af” 
with those complaints, as a very Vall 
NANCY BOW 


ibiae ¥ 


cine, ee: 
Hudson, Columbia co. N. ¥. Dee# . 
For sale by C.F. Wilstach, F 
the Branch Bank ; by John Duckw® 
avenue, Washington ; Dr. Washing 
andria; and O. M. Linthicum, Gee” 
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